a definite extension, a definite duration, and therefore compose
naturally out of elementary impressions of sight and touch. Spa-
tially and temporally united complexes of colours, tones, pres-
sures, are described as bodies and receive special names; but such
complexes are by no means absolutely permanent. As relatively
permanent there is, further, the complex of memories, moods,
feelings, which is called " I." The delimitation of the ego arises
instinctively, becomes usual, and may even fix itself through in-
heritance. Because of their high practical significance to the
individual and the species, the conceptions "I" and "body"
stand out with elementary force. All bodies are but thought-
symbols for complexes of " elements." From this standpoint there
exists no contrast between " world " and " I," thing and sensa-
tion, physics and psychology. A colour is a physical object if we
consider its dependence on the source of light, a psychological
object if we observe its dependence on the retina. The material
is the same in both cases, it is only the direction of the analysis
that is different. There is no gulf between psychical and physical,
between inside and outside, between inner sensation and out-
ward thing; elements are of one kind only and are inside or out-
side according to the point of view. The elements of the material
world are called sensations in the psychical world; it is the busi-
ness of science to probe for the connexion, the mutual interde-
pendence of all these elements. Mach speaks here, not as a
philosopher, but as a physicist: " I wish," he says in a foot-note,
" to take up in physics a standpoint that it will not be necessary
to give up from the moment one glances across to the domain of
some other science, since in the end all of them should form a
whole. The molecular physics of today emphatically does not
meet this requirement." In a completely logical development of
this conception Mach substitutes for the conception of cause the
mathematical conception of junction: causality is the functional
dependence of the elements upon each other. The functional con-
ception has the advantage over the rigid causal conception that
it can adapt itself to every new fact; which indeed, according to
Mach, is the aim of natural science in general. For science is the
adaptation of ideas to facts, or observation, and the adaptation
of ideas to one another, or theory. The two cannot be sharply di-
vided, for all observation is in some degree already theory, and
all theory rests on observation; " the apparently wide gulf be-
tween experiment and deduction does not actually exist." As the
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